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EDITORIAL 



While the political parties are setting forth, with more or less 

sincerity, according to their lights, the principles by which they 

propose to guide the ship of state for the next quad- 
Soeakincr of .... . . , 

Platforms renmum, it is appropriate to give a thought to the 

English program. The first decennial milepost in 

the history of the National Council and the Journal will soon be 

reached and passed. The first period has witnessed substantial 

progress along the lines marked out at the beginning. What shall 

mark the second ? 

As has several times been pointed out, the Council came into 
being to serve the need for an effective means of shifting the center 
of gravity in the English world. The single issue of meeting more 
or less formal demands made by the colleges occupied altogether 
too much attention and that of developing an effective and con- 
tinuous course of instruction in the mother-tongue for all the 
children of all the people from the first grade up quite too little. 
That shift has taken place. The public high school is now measur- 
ably free to make its own adjustments, with increasingly intel- 
ligent co-operation on the part of higher institutions. 

Progress in certain other respects has been less rapid. Over- 
loading continues. Equipment, speaking generally, is meager. 
Few teachers have professional training and the average tenure 
is short. Salaries are too low to attract and hold as many persons 
capable of effective leadership as are needed. The course of 
study is in process of transition from the old literary-composition 
course, with emphasis on rhetorical theory and technique, to a dual 
course, which provides for simple, practical training in speaking, 
writing, and reading English in the daily work of life, on the one 
hand, and on the other for such contacts with literary prose and 
verse as may result in desirable familiarity with a wide range of good 
books, old and new, a liking for them, and above all the skill and 
the disposition to use them in hours of leisure. Speaking, acting, 
dramatic reading, the arranging of programs, and the like largely 
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replace question and answer on a body of notes. Such practices, 
however, are yet far from general. 

This is to say that there is room enough for a constructive 
program in the field of English teaching. First of all, conditions 
as to personnel, training, size and number of classes, and equipment 
should be vastly improved. The reform of the course, including 
differentiation of aims, determination of essentials, and effective 
organization, should be pushed forward. The movement for 
better speech and for dramatics should be steadily guided. The 
library should be persistently fostered. 

Certain other problems, as yet hardly considered, also press 
for solution. In the first place American education has lacked 
a fundamental unifying principle of method. Our actual class- 
room practices are largely traditional, descended from the later 
renaissance. There is great promise of something at once demo- 
cratic and psychological in the new educational concept called 
the project method. Its possibilities should be sanely exploited. 
In the second place there is need of more supervision. Neither 
the schools nor the colleges are as effective as they could be if the 
best practices were more generally disseminated. What is now 
left to chance in that respect should be definitely planned for and 
prepared for. Finally, English teachers should add to their interests 
an interest in the scientific study of educational problems. That 
study is only in its crude beginnings, it is true, but it gives promise 
of having great significance and needs the help of those who know 
the details of their subject and the difficulties of actual classroom 
work in it. At the least the results of scientific studies of edu- 
cation should be carefully evaluated and the conclusions tried out. 

Doubtless the national organization as well as the scores of 
societies affiliated with it will overlook no feature of the situation 
as it exists but will plan definitely for constructive study of all the 
problems which now lie before us. To further such constructive 
study will be the chief object of the English Journal. While con- 
tinuing to welcome contributions from all pens, it will definitely 
seek out those who can most effectively contribute to existing 
knowledge in the field of English teaching. In thus seeking 
to promote the scientific study of education its editors invite 
co-operation and support. 



